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VOL Il., No. 1, NEW YORK, ‘SEPT 9, 1915. 
The Situation 
(Week ending September 6) 


HILE on the one hand, the 
W German armies of Field 
Marshal von Hindenburg 
have occupied Grodno, after fierce 
fighting through the streets of the 
city, on the other hand the Russian 
offensive movement in the Riga 
region continues to have marked 
success at several points; so much so 
that the first plan for a quick capture 
of Riga by a union of the sea and land 
forces of Germany may be said to 
have failed. Exactly what part the 
Russian fleet has played, or will play, 
in the defense of the Gulf of Riga, 
is still not clear; but Russia’s Baltic 
fleet contains a solid nucleus of four 
modern battleships of the Dread- 
nought type, with a corresponding 
number of armored cruisers and 
cruisers, destroyers and torpedo boats; 
so that vigorous action by the Russian 
fleet is entirely possible. The Teu- 
tonic centre, having passed Brest- 
Litovsk, seems to be marking time, 
while at the southern end of the 
eastern battle-front, Russia scored 
a marked success on the river Stripa, 
not far from the Zlota Lipa battle- 
fields, a success which was admitted 
in both the German and the Austrian 
bulletins. It begins to look as if 
the long-delayed Russian munitions, 
with, perhaps, new and heavier guns, 
were beginning to reach the battle- 
line of the Grand Duke Nicholas, and 
it may be that the furthest eastward 
movement of his army is already 
complete, and that the pendulum will 
now begin to swing back. 

In the Caucasus, Russia continues 
to make slow progress, as do the 
Anglo-Indian troops fighting near the 
junction of the Tigris and the Euph- 
rates. From the Cameroons, fresh 
successes are recorded for France. 

From Gallipoli, the news is conflict- 
ing; a great Entente success being first 
reported, then great Entente losses. 
The truth seems to be that furious 
fighting continues there, but that no 
decisive action has yet taken place. 

Italy has at last suéceeded in taking 
Rovereto, and her way to Trent, one 
of her two great objectives, is, by that, 
the nearer of attainment. But little 
headway towards Trieste has been 
made in the last week. 

But at last there is,.it would seem, 
news of great moment from the 
western front, and especially from the 
armies of France. Day after day 
we read of a stupendous artillery 
battle, raging from, the frontier of 
Switzerland to the Strait of Dover; 
and it would seem as if Francée, having 
at last provided herself with a full 
equipment of the new heavy field 
guns, with an adequate number of 
high-explosive shells, has begun the 
great pounding of the German en- 
trenched line which is expected to 
prove the beginning of the end on the 
western front. 

The torpedoing without warning of 
the Allan liner Hesperian seventy 
miles southwest of Fastnet on the 
evening of Sept. 4, as reported by 
American Consul Frost from Queens- 
town, seems at the time THE MID- 
WEEK PICTORIAL goes to press to 
have opened afresh the issue with 
Germany occasioned by the destruc- 
tion of tne Lusitania and the Arabic. 


Here and There Among the Pictures 


Comments by a Trained Observer 


On Illustrations 


American Preparedness 
HE martial spirit of Europe has 
aroused a like spirit among our- 
selves. The formation of the 
Citizen Army at Plattsburg, the 
practical exercises of the New York 
National Guard, the war-game_ be- 
tween the Reds and Blues, carried 
to so intense a conflict, that regiments 
annihilated in the field, have after- 
ward been forced to surrender, the 
burnishing of our big coast-defense 
guns, all this is supplemented by 
President Wilson's far-reaching re- 
quirements addressed to the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy, 
making high demands for , national 
preparedness. To the Secretary of 
War, the President writes: “I have 
been giving scarcely less thought than 
you yourself have to the question of 
adequate preparation for national 
defense, and I am anxious, as you 
know, to incorporate in my next 
message to Congress a program 
regarding the development and equip- 
ment of the army and a proper train- 
ing of our citizens to arms, which, 
while in every way consistent with 
their traditions and our national 
policy, will be of such a character as 
to commend itself to every patriotic 
and practical mind.”’ The President 
wishes our navy “to stand upon an 
equality with the most efficient and 
most practically serviceable.’’ In 
harmony with this spirit of wise 
preparation, we illustrate one of the 
most practical elements of efficiency: 
big gun practice, in one of our defense 
forts. (See cover.) 
oo % 


The Sacrifices of War 


N each of the belligerent countries 
appears, from week to week, a 
special supplement to the most 

widely circulated _picture-papers, 
called ‘The Roll of Honor,” or some- 
thing equivalent, and giving the 
photographs, with outline biographies, 
of the more distinguished men who 
have fallen during the week. No 
such world-wide necrology has ever 
existed before. There are also more 
special lists and summaries, for ex- 
ample, of those peers and members of 
the noble families of England who 
have given their lives for their country, 
or of the sons of Prussian princely 


houses who have fallen in battle.” 


And in these weekly lists, all the best 
known names of every European 
nation have been represented. This 
is one of the sacrifices of war, and 
always there are those at home who 
must receive the news of their bereave- 
ment with what courage and fortitude 
they may possess, and with realization 
that high ends justify all sacrifices. 
One such scene, as nobly and finely 
conceived by a British painter, we 
sénd as a special supplement to all 
our readers. It is impossible to look 
at this picture without a keen and 
poignant sense of the noble suffering 
that such sacrifices cost. (See picture 
supplement.) 
e¢¢e¢ 
O Trieste Hart 
HE anti-aircraft gun, like the 
Zeppelin and the submarine, 
is still only in the trial stage. 
The Zeppelin has been really effective 
in one respect only, namely, in hold- 
ing in the neighborhood of London 
scores of the best airmen of England. 
The submarine has totally failed 
seriously to damage either British 
commerce or the Entente fleets, 
though in certain regions it has 


shown possibilities of destruction. 
The anti-aircraft gun, more recent 
than either, has shown itself more 


effective, though it is still far short. 


of real efficiency. The Austrians 
have borrowed from the Germans a 
new gun specially designed for use 
against airmen. The gun fires four 
shots simultaneously towards four 
points corresponding to the four 
points of a square, and thus gaining 
something of the spread, and some- 
thing of the advantage of a charge of 
small shot. These new guns, with 
other older types, are being used at 
Trieste against the airmen of Italy, 
among whom is the poet, Gabriel 
D’Annunzio. (See page 3.) 
oo? ¢ 
French Trenches in the Argonne 


F the marvelously perfect 
French trenches in the 
Argonne region Arnold Ben- 

nett has given the best word picture: 
“*This way,’ said one of the officers. 
We followed him, and in an instant 
were in the communication trench. 
The change was magical in its quick- 
ness. At one moment we were on 
the earth; at the next we were in it. 
The trench was so narrow that I 
had to hold my stick in front of me, 
as there was no room to swing the 
arms; the chalky sides left traces on 
the elbows. The floor was for the 
most part quite dry, but at intervals 
there were muddy pools nearly ankle 
deep. The top of the trench was 
about level with the top of my head, 
and long grassés or chance cereals, 
bending down, continually brushed 
the face. An officer was uplifted 
for the rest of the day by finding a 
four-leafed clover at the end of the 
trench. * * * We proceed a few yards 
and the trench suddenly divides 
into three. We do not know which 
to take. The guiding officer is per- 
haps thirty yards in front. We call. 
No answer. We climb out of the 
trench on to the surface desolation. 
We can see nothing, nothing what- 
ever but land that is running horribly 
to waste. Our friends are as in- 
visible as moles. There is not a trace 
even of their tracks. This isa fine 
lesson in the efficacy of trenches. At 
length an officer returns and saves'us.”’ 
(See page 4.) 
*?¢ ¢ 
Charmed Lives 
NOYELLE, the obstinate old 
M French gentleman. who de- 
clined, on any account or 
for any persuasion, to leave his house 
in Arras during the long bombard- 
ment of that city, is one among many 
men who bear, it would seem, a 
charmed life. .Not only has he re- 
mained unhurt amid the hail of shot 
and shell, but even his house, gaining 
an apparent immunity from the 
courage of its owner, has remained 
unscathed. From England comes an- 
other story of a charmed life. Gunner 
Maurice Peck, of Stratford, has come 
home on furlough after a year’s hard 
campaigning. He has brought singu- 
lar curios. One is a large piece of a 
German shell which exploded close 
to his gun. Another is his water- 
bottle, heavily dented, while he wore 
it slung on his back, by a piece of 
shrapnel. Another piece of shrapnel 
grazed his right ear. His cardigan 
jacket also bore unmistable evidence 
of the tight corners he had been in; 
the jacket was near his gun, and was 
penetrated in three or four places 
by bullets. (See page 5.) 








in. This Issue 


The Crown Princess of Germany 


HE marriage of the Crown Prince 
T of Prussia and Germany, con- 
trary to the general experience 
among royalties, was a real love match. 
After several adventures and many 
attempted betrothals by his august 
parents, Prince Friedrich Wilhelm 
chose for himself. He was born on 
May 6, 1882,—the day, by the way,on 
which Lord Frederick Cavendish was 
assassinated in Dublin,—and married 
on June 6, 1905, the lady of his choice, 
Princess Cecilie, daughter of the late 
Friedrich Franz III. of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, who was four years his 
junior, as she was born on September 
20, 1886. Their future Imperial 
Majesties have, up to the present, 
declared five dividends: Prince Wil- 
helm Friedrich, the ‘American baby,” 
born July 4, 1906; Prince Ludwig 
Ferdinand, born November 9, 1907; 
Prince Hubertus, born September 
30, 1909; Prince George, born Decem- 
ber 19, 1911, and the little princess, 
a war-baby, who put in an appearance 
on April 7 of the present year. The 
family mansion, the castle of Hohen- 
zollern on the Danube, was built 
nearly a thousand years ago, having 
been begun in the year 980 by Count 
Friedrich I., successor of Count Thas- 
silo, of Zollern in Suabia, one of the 
generals of Charlemagne. Three of 
the small Princes appear in our illus- 
tration, in the center of which is the 
Crown Princess. (See page 6.) 
*o ¢ 
Counterfeit Presentments of the 
Kaiser 


Nr among the earlier 
rumors of the war were per- 
sistent reports that, following 

a series of German reverses, Kaiser 

Wilhelm had grown old and haggard 

and thin. His hair was said to show 

early snow, and photographs of him, 
of which there have been very few, 
even in Germany, lent a good deal 
of color to the reports. The ruler of 
Germany was very distinctly showing 
his age. But the loyalty of the Ger- 
man artist, whose portrait of the Kaiser 
wé reproduce, has undone the work 
of Time, and this ruler of extraor- 
dinary physical and mental energy 
is shown the kingly figure he appears 
to his admiring subjects. In contrast, 

we have the broad burlesque of a 
French cavalryman, who, to lighten 
the moral pressure of the front, is 

giving a comic version of one of those 

“Gott mit uns” speeches for which 
Wilhelm II. is famous. The burlesque 
is spirited, but, so far no humor on the 
Entente side can compare with that 

of the little Belgian boys who, fixing 

up-pointing carrots in the crowns of 
their hats—to represent the Teutonic 

Pickei-haube helmet—paraded the 

streets of Brussels, martially shouting, 

“Vorwaerts nach Paris!” That was. 

one way of makirig up for Antwerp. 

(See page 7.) 

e¢¢¢ 
Trenches About Perthes 
NCE more, we borrow the word 
picture of one of the French 
trenches from Arnold Bennett: 

“The first-line trench, very remarkably 
swept and dusted and spotless, as 
were all the trenches beyond the 
communication trench, was not much 
like a trench. It was like a long 
wooden gallery. Its sides were of 
wood; its ceiling was of wood; its floor 
was of wood. The carpentry, though 
not expert, was quite neat; and we 


(Continued on Page 23.) 
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Through Many Bombardments He Remained Unhurt 


This Is the Home of Monsieur E. Noyelle, and He Lived in It All Through the Bombardments of Arras, When All His Neigh- 
bors Had Fled. And Strange to Say This House, and Only This One, in All the District Remained Intact Through the 
— Rain of Shells From the German Guns. M. Noyelle Is Seen Descending the Steps Into What Once Was His 

arden. (Medem Photo Service.) 
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When the Teuton Feasts and Prays 


At Top--The German Crown Princess with Her Sons at a Festival Given to Wounded Soldiers in the Seaside Park at Zoppot, 
on the Gulf of Danzig. 
Below--A Thanksgiving Service Held in the Field for Regiments from Wirttemberg at That Time in Camp Awaiting Orders. 
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The Kaiser as He Is and Isn't 


Here Are Two “Counterfeit Presentments” of Germany’s War Lord. The First, Above, Is a German Artist’s Drawing of 
? the Kaiser. It Is Somewhat Idealized, to Judge from Recent Photographs of Wilhelm II. Below Is a French Chausseur’s 
Impersonation of the Kaiser! Thus Disguised, He is Delivering a Burlesque Kaiser Speech, for the Entertainment of the 


Townsfolk and His Fellow Soldiers in the Village Where He Is Stationed, Within Range of the German Guns. 
(Drawing by F. R. Scholtz; © [Mustrirte Zeitung.) 
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Where They Fought for Command. of Perthes 


Above--The Largest Hole Left by a ne Explosion on the French Front; It Is Between Perthes and Bois-Sabot. To the Left Is the Entrance 
to a German Mine, and Above It Entrance to a German Observation Post. This Position Was Mined and Captured by the French, Who 
are Shown in the Photograph. Note the Impedimenta Scattered on the Chalky Soil Which Looks like Snow. 

Below--(Left) Remains of the Hurlus Front Where the Perthes "Killed, Was Fiercest. (Right) in the Military Cemetery Near Perthes; the 
Soldier Is Standing Over the Graves of Brave Litter- ey Killed Walle |, Back the Wounded. 
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Over the Flanders War Furnace 


This Painting Gives a Bird’s-e i i i 
ye Perspective of the Hottest Section of the War Front in Flanders--From Ypres to th 
hag a Ypres Is the Large Town in the Left Foreground. Ostende and the Sea are Lost in the Middle Distance 
a e Curtain of Mist and the Smoke of Bursting Shells, Some of Them Fired at the British Monoplane on Scout Duty 
ver the Lines. (Pointed by W. L. Wyllie.) ; 
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Two Commanders and Three Nations at Dardanelles _ 


At Top--Essad Pasha (the Figure at the Right) at His Headquarters Behind Kaba Tepe, Gallipoli Peninsula. 
Opposed to the Allied Forces 


He Is in Command of the Turks 

Center--General Birdwood, Commanding the Australians at the Dardanelles, Outside His Bombproof Hut 

Below--(Left) On Board a French Cruiser at the Dardanelles; Light Quick-Firers in Action. (Right) French Marines Rounding Up the Drifting 
Mines Which Menace Their Ships. (® Underwood 4 Underwood, and from Medem Photo Service.) 
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Teaching New Trades to Their Wounded 
Learn to Make Tin Canisters. 


Above--At a German Hospital Station for Convalescents the Nurses Instruct the Men in Basket-Weaving and Woodcarving. 
(Right) Two Frenchmen with But 


Medem Photo Service.) 


Below--(Left) A French Zouave Minus a Leg and a Wounded French Jackie 
a Single Leg Each Become Apprentices in the Shop of an Old Bootmaker 
(Berlin Illustrations Geselischaft and 
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The Cathedral of St. Isaac in Petrograd. 


Py ey " a ee —_ See Beare ae, Com Along the Baltic from Riga toPetrogr 
A Scene in Wesenberg, a Town on the South Shore 
of the Gulf of Finland, on the Revel- : = , ) . Army Hopes to P 


Petrograd Railway. 


The Big Railway Bridge at Narva, on Narva Bay, 
Just Next to Ivangorod on the Line 
from Revel to Petrograd. 


éf 


On Their Way! Germans in Russia Advancing by Railway. 
(Photo by Press Syndicate, Berlin.) 


Church of Alexander III. in Riga, sia’s Im 
(Photos by Leer Presse-B 
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orougifare in Petrograd, and One of the Handsomest in the World. 


a toPetrograd Where the German oe ‘ 
Hopes to Pass. — 4 The Troitzky Bridge at Petrograd. In the Back- 


ie Ly Se 9 ground Is Seen the Famous Ancient Fortress 
. : ; oes P and Prison of Peter and Paul. 


The Monument to Peter the First, Known as Peter 
the Great, Erected by Catharine the 
Second, in Petrograd. 


Riga, #sia’s Important Port on the Baltic. A Water Front Scene in Pskov, on Lake Pskov, South of Petrograd. 


e by Leer Presse-Buro.) 
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On the Peaceful River Lys 


The Miller’s House at Warnetown, a Sleepy Little Town—in the Piping Times of Peace—-on the River Lys in Flanders. Here 
There Has Been Recent Fighting Between the Germans and the Allies, Probably Belgians and English. Note Where 
. Shells and Bullets Have Pierced the Miller’s House—-—and the German Sentry at the Doorway. 


( Leipziger Presse-Buro.) 
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“Gloomy En@lish Prisoners 


These Englishmen Have Been Captured by the Germans in the Fighting Near Ypres, and Are Here Seen Under Guard in a 
Detention Camp Awaiting Shipment to a German Prison Station. The Germans Report That the English Are the Most 
Unhappy of All Their Prisoners. 


(Leipziger Presse-Buro.) 
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Wars of the Little Peoples 


Above—-Tarabosch, the Ancient Fortress of Scutari, Which Was Invested ty the Montenegrins in Their 
Tempestuous Little War Against the New Balkan State of Albania. 
Below-—-Armenians in Camp on the Shores of Lake Van in Kurdistan. Here the Fight Has Been Three-Sided 


With the Russians and the Turks as the Other Contending Parties. 
(Press Illustrating Co. and © Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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A Sowing and a Reapin 


Above—-It Is in the North of France, During the Summer Months; the Soldier, Released from the Trenches 
for a Brief Period, Prepares the Ground Behind the Lines, and Sows the Crop, as in the Days of Peace. 

Below——Again It Is in the North of France; This Time in the Trenches, Held by the English. Here There Is 
Reaping, Day and Night. A Chance Bullet, a Fragment of Shrapnel, Perhaps a Whiff of Poisonous Gas 
--And One More Human Sheaf Has Fallen Before the Scythe of Death! 


(Top picture from Les Annales; bottom picture from drawing by J. P. Beadle.) 
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Here and There With the Germans in France 


Atove-- German Soldiers Buying Provisions in the Market at Charleville on the Meuse, a Town Occupied by Them in the 
Ardenne Region, Northern France. 
Below--(Left) A German Cycle Detachment Moving from One Point to Another Behind the Battle Front in France. 


German War Chauffeurs Returning from the Burial Service Over a Fallen Comrade; They Are Riding in a Former 
Seeing Auto,’ Brought from Berlin to the French Front. 


(Right) 
“*Sight- 


(Henry Ruschin, Paul Thompson, Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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With the Guns of Italy. 


At Top--(Left) Italians in Trentino Training a Gun on the Region Where Austrian Birdmen Have Appeared. (Right) The 
75-mm. Gun of the Italians, High Up in the Alps, One of Its Crew Sleeping Under It. 
Centre-—-(Left) Italy’s Enormous 305-mm. Gun, Used Against Austrian Heavy Defenses, in Position in the Mountains. 
(Right) A Ratterw of Italian 149-mm. Guns Awaiting Shipment to the Front. 
Below-—-Machine Gun and Rereating Rifles in the Trenches Held by King Victor’s Men. 


(Photos from Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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Where the Kaiser’s Soldiers Pursue Sons of the “Little Father” 


At Top--The Germans Halt at an Aeroplane Shed Destroyed by the Russians Before Their Retreat. aie, 
Centre-—_A Busy Branch of the Invading Army: the Departure of a German Sanitary Field Corps for the Fighting Line. . 
Below-—Pushing On! A German Commissariat Column Fords a River, Following in the Wake of the Kaiser’s Advancing 


Army. 
(Paul Thompson and Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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The Austrians Enjoy Revenge for the Russian Invasion of Galicia 


At be ore, Scouting Party of Austrian Uhlans in the Early Morning Emerging From a Trail at the Water’s Edge on the Banks 
of the Vistula, Approaching Warsaw. 


Below—-A Comprehensive View of an Austrian Bivouac in Russian Poland. The Men Have Stopped for a Rest at Noon, 
and Are Just Being Called to Renew Their March. 


(H. Ruechin and Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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Here and There 
Among the Pictures 


(Continued from Page 2.) 








were told that not a single engineer 
had ever been in the position, which, 
nevertheless, is reckoned to be one of 
the most ingenious on the whole 
front. The gallery is rather dark, 
because it is lighted only by the loop- 
holes. These loopholes are about 
eight inches square and more than 
eight inches deep, because they must, 
of course, penetrate the outer earth- 


probably less than a yard apart, 
allowing enough space in front of each 
for a man to move comfortably. 
Beneath the loopholes runs a wooden 
platform for the men to stand on. 
Behind the loopholes, in the ceiling, 
are large hooks to hang guns on. 
Many of the loopholes are labeled 
with men’s names, written in a good 
engrossing hand, and between the 
loopholes, and level with them, are 
pinned colored postcards and photo- 
graphs of women, girls, and children.” 
(See page 8.) 
+o ¢ 


A Flemish Battlefield 


N former days, as long, let us say, 
as ten years ago, the phrase “‘a 
birdseye of a battlefield” was still 

a metaphore. It is now, thanks to the 
ceaseless fluttering of aeroplanes, an 
every-day commonplace; it is more 
than that, it is one of the most effec- 
tive and vital facts in modern strategy, 
practically eliminating for all future 
time the art of surprise in battle. 
But most of us cannot be war-airmen, 
even supposing that we cherish that 
ambition. It is, therefore, of the ut- 
most interest to see, through an artist 
airman’s eyes, the great battlefield 
about Ypres, as W. L. Wyllie, gather- 
ing the views and reports of many 
airmen, represents it for us. This 
war has moved so rapidly that we 
have not yet recovered our breath 
sufficiently to realize how many 
marvels and miracles it has already 
revealed to us. (See page 9.) 


riously on the advancing line. Our 
men got high up the hill, but on the 
north side a battalion was brought to 
a standstill by machine guns and a cross 
fire. On the south some of our men 
reached the top and jumped into the 
trenches, where they died fighting 
among the Turks at the point of the 
bayonet; never has the enemy fought 
with greater courage and determina- 
tion. For a few minutes it looked as if 
the hill were won, for our men were 
swarming all over it just below the 
crest and actually occupied a section 
of the trench line on the south, but 
then a Turkish battery behind the hill 
fired salvos of shrapnel at a range of 


Teaching the Wounded Trades 


CURIOUS note of prophecy 
A concerning conditions after the 
war breathes from the pictures 
of men crippled in action, who, as 
prisoners, are now being taught various 
useful trades, the weaving of baskets, 
tinsmith work, or shoemaking. After 
the tumult and the shouting dies, the 
captains and the kings depart, the vast 
army of cripples in every belligerent 
nation will, aided by the slender pen- 
sions which the war-worn nations will 
be able to pay, face the sharp problem 
of earning a living in spite of missing 
limbs. One can coniceve no more 
tender and worthy charity than the 
effort to help these men even now while 
the war continues to become masters 
of their fate. (See page 11.) 
oo > 


On the Road to Petrograd 


N the road to Petrograd, where 
QO the marching is so bad, where 
the cannons sound like thunder 

and the Russians fight like mad-— if, 
with apologies to the banjo-bard, we 
may so paraphrase the Mandalaysong— 
is at this moment being fought out one 
of the most stubbornly contested con- 
flicts of the war. We have illustrated 
certain of the places the Germans 
already hold and some which, perhaps, 
they hope to hold if their eastward 
drive continues. Mitau, Riga are 
names already familiar from the dis- 
patches; Pskoff, at the southern end 
of the long narrow lake that stretches 


hiccupped, ‘“ ‘From Catherine II. to 
Peter I.""" And it was so, and the in- 
scription reads ‘Petro primo Catha- 
rina secunda’’ unto this day. (See 
page 12 and 13.) 
eo? ¢ 
On the Banks of the Lys 


HOEVER desires to enjoy a 
W sensation in contrasts is coun- 
seled to take down that vol- 

ume of Robert Louis Stevenson which 
contains “An Inland Voyage,"’ and 
read those matchless pages which 
record the dreamy, Nirvanic charm of 
these streams and meadows of Belgium 
and Northern France that have recent- 


reign once more along the Lys and 
the Oise, as it did that day R. L. S. 
paddled along, counting his strokes 
and forgetting the hundreds. _ (See 


page 14.) 
oo ¢ 


English Prisoners 
HE author of the “‘Hymn of Hate,’ 
T Herr Lissauer, has sung a pali- 
node, and all over Germany have 
been heard expressions of lessening 
animosity against Germany's adver- 
saries. Perhaps the most fortunate 
result of this change of mood is the 
more sympathetic treatment of English 
prisoners, whose situation at one time 
was exceedingly galling. (See page 15.) 
+o % 
The Lesser Combatants 


T is noteworthy that the two Balkan 
| kingdoms which have kings of 
their own blood, Serbia and Mon- 
tenegro, are at war against the Teu- 
tonic Powers, while the three which 
have Teutonic kings are still unde- 
cided, though in Rumania, in Bulgaria, 
and in Greece the wish of a great ma- 
jority of the nation would seem to be 
for war. So great in these democratic 
days is the power of the king, and it is 
to be counted not the least of Bis- 
marck’s successes that he was able to 
place his nominees on these Balkan 
thrones. But in the long run nation- 
ality will conquer. Meanwhile the 
King of Montenegro continues his 
furious conflict with Albania, a contest 
that rages about Scutari and its an- 
cient fortress, Tarabosch. Armenia, 


Straight lines. And, like Coatesville, 
Coytesville, Jonesville, and so many 
American towns, its name records the 
name of its founder, Charles de Gon- 
zaga. He began it only a few months 
before the Jamestown settlement 
turned its first sod, for Charleville was 
founded on the River Meuse so recently 
as March, 1606. Charles de Gonzaga 
began by drawing the plan of a central 
square with a main street sticking 
out at each side; streets straight a4 a 
banjo string are drawn crossing these, 
and, from the point of view @ an 
airman, Charleville looks almost fike 
atoy town. But Charles de Gonzaga, 
who built about the time Shakespeare 


: work. A couple of inches from the only 1,200 yards which simply swept |¥ Printed rand names in fiery letters yas touching up Hamlet and Macbeth, 
: bottom a strong wire is fixed across whole lines away and forced the sur- 0" OUr minds; and then to turn to the hag one advantage which our American 
j them. At night the soldier puts his  vivors to retire further down the slopes dispatches from the battle-front in city planners do not possess: he owned 
; gun under this wire, so that he may _ to some feeble cover.” (See page 10.) those very regions. One hopes that any other cities and commanded each 
: not fire too high. The loopholes are 4a the day is not far off when peace will oF these to raise a building in his new 
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model town; so it happens that in 
Charleville there is a set of* almost 
identical buildings of considerable 
architectural beauty which bear over 
their doors these names: Reims, Ai, 
Chalons, Epernay, Mezieres, Attigny, 
Rethel, and Chateau-Porcier. 
(See page 18.) 
eo ¢ 
Preci Artill 
HE lay reader must sometimes rub 
his eyes in incredulity when he 
reads of the successful bombard- 
ment of Dunkirk from a distance of 
twenty-three miles, or of a great gtin 
pointed at Metz with such precision 
that the cathedral spire, a dozen miles 
off, is clearly visible through a tele- 
scope laid inside the breech of the big 
gun. And in truth one of the marvels 
of this war is the application of instru- 
ments of precision to artillery in a 
degree never even dreamed of hefore. 
The truth is that the artilleriet has 
here borrowed from the maker of big 
telescopes some of the very largest of 
which are so finely balanced that one 
can turn the huge tube, weighing 
many tons, this way and that with a 
single finger, while their graduated 
circles are so exact, their machinery so 
fine, that, with a star almanac in 
hand, one can take aim, so to speak, 
at a star so faint that even in a small 
telescope it is invisible, with the cer- 
tainty that it will be found directly in 
the centre of their field of vision when 
one looks through the eye-piece of the 
great telescope. Exactly this is what 
is now applied to the big guns, and the 


ee across the path of the German Army too, is bs little nation, though —* modern shock-absorbing machinery, 
Essad Pasha and General Bird- toward the Russian capital; Narva and mg es aaa tg em = age which is the great triumph of the 
wood Vezenburg and Petrograd itself; all the Turks in the hill country south oF French inventors, makes it possible 


URING the First Balkan War, 
in 1912-13, two considerable 
cities in what was then the 

western end of European Turkey held 
out with great valor and tenacity 
against the Balkan Allies—Scutari in 
the north, and Yanina in the south. 
King Nicholas of Montenegro finally 
entered Scutari as victor in the face of 
positive prohibition by the then still 
harmoniously playing concert of Eu- 
rope, while almost to the end Yanina 
held out against the Greeks. The or- 
ganizer and inspirer of its tenacious 
defense was Essad Pasha, who is now 
fighting on the Dardanelles with equal 
vigor. General Birdwood is one of 
those who oppose him, in command of 
the Australian corps of the Entente 
forces. Ashmead Bartlett has just 
sent a brilliant record of the most re- 
cent fighting: “‘Another regiment adl 
vanced against the south side of Hil- 
70. This was the signal for a terrific 
outburst of rifle fire from the whole 
length of the Turkish line. At the 
same time another regiment established 
themselves in the burnt scrub at the 
foot of the hill. The rifle fire was 
deafening. At 3.50 o'clock the two 
regiments made the final rush up the 
hill, one battalion from the west and 
the other from the south. The Turks 
came out on the hilltop and fired fu- 


these are names that ring even now 
with the sound of the great duel be- 
tween Peter the Great of Russia and 
Charles XII. of Sweden, “the Royal 
Madman of the North,” which drove 
Sweden back from the southern shore 
of the Baltic and gave the great Peter 
that “window opening on Europe” 
which was the goal of his desires. At 
Narva Charles defeated Peter. At 
Pultava Peter defeated Charles in 1709, 
and the founding of Petrograd, “the 
City of Peter,’’ was the greatest fruit 
of that victory. Catherine the Great 
commemorated her famous predecessor 
in a magnificent statue of bronze, 
where Peter on his charger balances 
on the top of a huge monolith of pink 
granite from the quarries of Finland. 
When the great Catherine had her 
statue all ready she puzzled long over 
a sufficiently grandiose inscription, but 
found none to her liking. Her friends 
advised her to give the job to the poet 
Barkoff. She consented, and a depu- 
tation looked him up. But vodka had 
not then been prohibited in Russia 
and he had been taking advantage of 
the open shop. So when, after much 
difficulty, the desire of the Empress 
was made. somewhat clearer to his 
fuddled mind, Barkoff was far too far 
gone to make even a quatrain or a 
couplet. He had a happy thought, 
however. “Put on your statue,” he 


Mount Ararat, and nowhere have more 
savage atrocities been committed than 
those laid to the charge of the Kurds 
in the region about Lake Van. (See 
e 16. 
_ , ¢¢¢ 
Sowing and Reaping 
OWHERE has the essential char- 
N acter of the French people 
‘Shown itself more clearly than 
in the passionate tenacity with which 
the peasants have clung to their fields 
and vineyards, even on the very field 
of battle, with that age-old devotion 
to the culture of the soil which is a 
religion with them, with the result 
that no country in the world can com- 
pare with France as a garden of na- 
tional wealth. But throughout a long 
zone of Northern France there has 
been a sowing of dead men, and the 
chief crop has been bayonets. (See 
page 17.) 
ee? ¢ 
The Charleville Marketplace 


( ofthe French the chief city 
of the French Department of 
the Ardennes, which lies within 

the war zone, is, perhaps, the only 

town in France that bears comparison 
in one way with so many of our Ameri- 
can cities. It was made to order, first 
drawn on paper with a pencil and ruler, 
and then built along a plan of perfectly 


to attach to even the heaviest guns 
clockwork of great delicacy and pre- 
cision, <0 that the gunner can shoot 
a city twenty-three miles away with 
certainty, (See page 19.) 
eo ¢ 
From the Russian Front 


ROM the parts of Russia now held 
by Teutonic armies, pictures are 
beginning to come showing dif- 

ferent phases of the war, whether it be 
the bridges and buildings razed by the 
retreating army of the Czar or the 
expedients of the inventive Teutons to 
overcome the enormous difficulties of 
campaigning in a country with few 
railroads and hardly any navigable 
roads. And these difficulties will grow 
day by day, as first rainy Autumn and 
then early Winter snows overtake the 
invaders, bringing upon them once 
again, but this time much further 
from their base, all the rigors of a Win- 
ter campaign. (See pages 20 and 21.) 
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THE HOUR OF THE TAUBE--How the French Show Their 
Contempt for the German Air Attacks: Awaiting the Coming 
of the Taube Aeroplane. 

—Drawn by Albert Guillaume, The Bystander (London.) 

















THE ALLIES’ GENERALS EXCUSE THEMSELVES IN 
CHORUS: “Yes, I could do it—if you would support me!’’ 
-—-(C) Lustige Biaetter (Berlin.) 






































A LITTLE DIFFICULTY. Hindenburg: “I’ve crushed him!” 
The Kaiser: ‘“‘Then bring him in!’’ Hindenburg: “‘I can’t! He 
won't let me!’’--— Westminster Gazette (London.) 

















JOHN BULL WEEPS. Inthe hour of darkness and storm John 
Bull stands weeping over the buried hopes of the Entente Powers. 
-~(C) Lustige Blaetter (Ferlin.) 
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